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BRITAIN PAYS HER WAY 





N April 14 Mr. Philip Snowden, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, pre- 
sented the first budget of the present 
British Labour government to Parliament. 
The Chancellor estimated that the revenue 
for the current financial year would be 
£789,445,000 (about $3,836,700,000) and 
that expenditure would amount to £787,- 
209,000 (about $3,825,835,000); in the 
speech in which he introduced the Budget, 
he referred to the difficult and unenviable 
task which had been left to him by his 
Conservative predecessor, Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Not only is there a deficit in 
the last Budget of some £14,500,000 (about 
$70,000,000) instead of the expected sur- 
plus of £4,096,000 (a little less than 
$20,000,000), but some of the existing 
taxes are showing a decreasing yield; 
revenue from the income tax is holding its 
ground, but diminishing returns are 
looked for from certain of the Inland 
Revenue Duties, notably those on beer, 
spirits and sugar. Upon the first named, 
Mr. Snowden announced an additional tax 
of two cents a gallon which, he said, 
brewers need not pass on to the consumers 
in the form of a diluted beverage. 


It was announced that legislation would 
shortly be introduced to provide that any 
deficit on future budgets should be 
charged to the budget of the succeeding 
year, instead of coming from the treasury 
as is at present the case. 

The principal increases in taxation pro- 
posed by Mr. Snowden were the raising 
of the super-tax rate and the addition of 
sixpence per pound to the standard in- 
come tax, thus raising the latter to the 
high rate of 2214 per cent. By these 
means the Chancellor hopes this year to 
obtain a surplus of £2,236,000 (about 
$10,857,000). 


With regard to the national debt, it was 
stated that the floating debt has been re- 
duced by £100,000,000 (about $486,000,- 
000) and is lower at present than it has 
been at any time since the World War, 
while the burden of the debt has been 
cut by £31,000,000 (about $150,660,000). 


A somewhat surprising feature of the 
Budget is that, free-trader though Mr. 
Snowden is, he proposes to retain the 
McKenna duties on motor cars, clocks, 
watches, motion picture films and musical 
instruments, as the revenue from these 
sources has been found to be indispen- 
sable. Similarly, the various “safeguard- 
ing duties” will be allowed to expire in 
the normal way, within the next few years, 
rather than being abolished immediately, 
as some of Mr. Snowden’s colleagues must 
have wished. 

Mr. Snowden’s projects have been at- 
tacked both by the Conservatives and by 
the “left-wing” members of his own 
party; by the former on the ground that 
the raising of the income tax rate will 
cause the export of capital abroad, al- 
though it has been estimated that this 
measure will fall only upon a very limited 
number of income-tax payers; and by the 
latter because there are very few traces 
of Socialism to be found in the new 
measures. 

The Liberals have decided to support 
the measure, although Mr. Lloyd George 
expressed himself disappointed that there 
were to be no taxes levied on land values. 


On the whole the Budget may be char- 
acterized as marking a return to the old 
school of British political economy, em- 
phasizing direct taxation as it does in 
preference to the indirect levies employed 
by Mr. Snowden’s predecessor. 


DAVID WOODWARD 
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Non-Violence and Violence in India 


Mahatma Gandhi’s 200-mile march to 
the sea for the purpose of manufacturing 
salt in contravention of the government 
monopoly has led to grave rioting in var- 
ious parts of India, where within recent 
months unrest has risen to a pitch not 
approached since the troublous days after 
Amritsar. 


The All-India National Congress, it will 
be remembered, announced some time ago 
that it would give the British authorities 
until December 31, 1929 to grant India 
Dominion status, failing which it was 
understood that a widespread campaign 
of civil disobedience would be set on foot. 
Lord Irwin’s October pronouncement on 
the subject of Dominion status for India, 
although it was regarded in some circles 
at home as implying a too-radical de- 
parture from accepted policy, did not go 
far enough to suit the Indian National- 
ists.* When the end of the year came 
and the status of the country had under- 
gone no change, the All-India National 
Congress was faced with the necessity of 
making a decision as to the time and the 
manner in which its opposition to British 
policy should be expressed. On February 
16 it formally gave permission to Nation- 
alist leaders to engage in a campaign of 
non-violent disobedience to the civil 
authorities. On March 6, without waiting 
for the report of the Simon Commission, 
Mr. Gandhi issued an ultimatum to the 
Viceroy and shortly afterward opened the 
campaign by setting out on his slow march 
to the coast. 


On his way through the Gujarat district 
he preached the doctrine of non-violent 
resistance against the British authorities 
in general and against the salt tax in par- 
ticular, the latter being the measure which 
presses most heavily upon the masses. 
In an endeavor to embarrass the authori- 
ties he called upon the headmen of the 
villages through which he passed to re- 
sign; it was officially stated that by April 
16, 317 out of a total of 2,774 in the 
districts concerned had done so. 


Contrary to his own expectations, Mr. 
Gandhi is still at large. Apparently it is 
the belief of the British that he is less 
dangerous at liberty than he would be as 
an imprisoned martyr, particularly since 
the hotheads among his followers would 
be unchecked were their leader safely out 
of the way. Other leaders, however, in- 
cluding the Mayor of Calcutta, the presi- 
dent of the All-India National Congress 
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and two of Mr. Gandhi’s sons, have been 
arrested and sentenced to varying terms 
of imprisonment. The riots which have 
occurred since these arrests, although no 
more serious than the various religious 
riots which occur from time to time in 
India, indicate the difficulty of confining 
the present home-rule movement within 
the non-violent limits so earnestly desired 
by Mr. Gandhi. D. W 


Quiet in the Chaco 


On April 4 Bolivia and Paraguay signed 
a protocol putting into effect the recom- 
mendation of the Commission of Neutrals 
in regard to the Chaco incident that nearly 
led to war in December 1928.+ On Sep- 
tember 12, 1929 this commission reported 
that “coercive measures on the part of 
Paraguay had caused the reaction of Bo- 
livia,” but it nevertheless declined to 
“establish responsibilities” for the Chaco 
incident, since the two parties had been 
“conciliated.” The commission recom- 
mended the restoration of the status quo 
in the area—Paraguay reconstructing the 
Bolivian Fort Vanguardia, which had been 
destroyed, and Bolivia handing back Fort 
Boquerén. Bolivia accepted this plan on 
December 14, but Paraguay at first de- 
clined to rebuild Fort Vanguardia before 
Bolivian troops had evacuated Fort Bo- 
quer6én, taking the view that the suggested 
procedure would imply that Paraguay had 
been responsible for the original quarrel. 
On January 19 further clashes on the 
border led Paraguay to appeal to the 
League of Nations. As a result of the 
skillful negotiations of Sefior Dominguez, 
Foreign Minister of Uruguay, the govern- 
ments have now finally accepted the com- 
mission’s plan; and on April 13 it was 
announced that diplomatic relations be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay would be re- 
sumed on May 1. Two Uruguayan majors 
have proceeded to the Chaco to supervise 
the reconstruction of Fort Vanguardia 
and the evacuation of Fort Boquerén. 
While the status quo has thus been re- 
stored in the Chaco, the fundamental ques- 
tion of the ownership of the area as well 
as the Bolivian demand for an outlet to 
the sea still await a settlement. 


R. L. B. 


The Complete Journal of Townsend Harris, by 
Mario Emilio Cosenza. New York, Doubleday 
Doran, 1930. 


An admirably annotated edition of the journal 
of the first regularly accredited diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the Western powers to reside in 
Japan. 
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